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1949 NATIONAL CONVENTION 





by JEAN SUTHERLAND, National Convention Chairman 


“MISS SECRETARY” CONTEST 


WHO WILL BE OUR “MISS SECRETARY OF 1949’? 





That question will be decided by several business men 
and women of Chicago who will act as judges for the con- 
test which will be held Friday afternoon, July 1, 1949, in 
the Sherman Hotel. 

The contest will not be limited to just one member 
from a chapter. Instead each chapter may send two, 
three, or more contestants, as long as they meet the neces- 
sary requirements, which are as follows: 

Must have had at least five years secre- 
tarial experience. 

Must have been a member of National 
Secretaries Association for at least one year. 

Must present a prepared statement in re- 
gard to her position and her employer. 

Questionnaires will be sent to each chap- 
ter to be filled in by each member wishing 
to enter the contest, to see if she meets the 
qualifications set up. The information on 
these questionnaires will also be taken into 
consideration by the judges when selecting 
Miss Secretary. 

These questionnaires should be completed 
and returned by May 15, 1949, to the 
Chairman of the “Miss Secretary”” Contest— 

Miss Rubye Kesler 
641 Aldine Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 

Suits or afternoon dress may be worn. 

And, of course, there will be the usual 
beautiful prizes for the winner—the very 
best we can secure for our “MISS SECRE- 
TARY OF 1949.” 

REGISTRATION 

National Headquarters Office will have 
charge of all registration, and will be as- 
sisted at the time of Convention by the Na- 
tional Convention Committee. 





The registration fee has been fixed at $15.00 per member 
All registration fees are to be paid in advance of the 
Convention. Please forward your registration fee directly 
to National Headquarters Office, 1005 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri, not later than June 1, 1949. 
This request is being made to enable our Headquarters 
Office to set up a complete file on all delegates, alternates 
and guests attending the Convention, and 
have same in proper order at the time of 
Convention. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Complete and detailed information per- © 


taining to the National Convention Souvenir 
Program was forwarded to all Chapter Presi- 
dents under date of February 28, 1949. 
Your president has no doubt brought this 
matter to the attention of all chapter mem- 
bers by the time you receive this issue of 


THE SECRETARY. 


Prizes for outstanding efforts in this be- 
half, will be awarded as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE: Fifty Dollars to the Chap- 
ter sending in the largest number of ads 
totaling the greatest amount of money. 


SECOND PRIZE: Twenty-five Dollars 
to the Chapter sending, in the second largest 
number of ads totaling the greatest amount 
of money. 


In the event that two or more chapters @D 
tie for either First or Second Prize, the win- 
ners will be determined by the chapters 
drawing for “a lucky number.” 





DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


100 years ago (1849) an invention patented without 
which modern life—particularly that of babies—would be 
hard to imagine. It was the safety pin! Walter Hunt of 
New York City conceived and made a model of the pin in 
three inspirational hours. He sold his patent for only $4.00. 


65 years ago (1884) five brothers, Charles, Otto, Albert, 
Alfred, and John Ringling started a traveling wagon show. 
Called Ringling Brothers Circus, in 1907 it merged with 
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the Barnum and Bailey troupe to become the largest and 
most famous American Circus. 


§20 years ago (1429) Joan of Arc gained her title The 
Maid of Orleans, when she led French troops to the suc- 
cessful relief of Orleans, then beseiged by the British. Her 
exploit is reenacted by Ingrid Bergman in a current movie. 


45 years ago (1904) the St. Louis Exposition, commemora- 
tive of the Louisiana Purchase of a 100 years before, 
opened. The Exposition itself was recently commemorated 
in the heart-warming film Meet Me in St. Louis. 


The Secretary 





























HINTS FOR NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


So you’ve been placed on a Nominating Committee. 
Your Chapter’s destiny rests in your hands for one year. 
Whether these twelve months show growth and progress 
will depend on how well you and the other committee 
members do your job. 

Here are a few points to keep in mind when consider- 
ing each nominee: 

1. President. Will she work out the details of each 
meeting in advance with the Executive Board? Will 
she follow parliamentary procedure, and conduct meetings 
in a business-like manner? Will she use her authority not 
just for the sake of power, but to help mold your Chapter 
into an effective, solid unit? 

2. Vice-President. Will she willingly and harmoni- 
ously assist the President in the performance of her duties 
and assume the duties of the President in her absence? 
Will she faithfully serve as Chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee and at all social gatherings? 

3. Recording Secretary. Will she be punctual and 
attend every meeting? Will she record her minutes care- 
fully and accurately, keeping one copy for the Chapter’s 
record book and giving one copy to the Corresponding 
Secretary to be sent to National Headquarters Office? 

4. Corresponding Secretary. Will she attend to all 
Chapter correspondence promptly and efficiently? Will 
she issue notices of special meetings and elections? Will 
she send the minutes and monthly Chapter report to 
Headquarters regularly and promptly? Is she dependable? 

§. Treasurer. Will she accurately record all funds 
of the Chapter, collect all dues, deposit all funds received 
in the bank selected by the Chapter, and promptly issue 
checks in payment of bills incurred consistent with avail- 
able funds of the Chapter? Will she see that all Chapter 
members are in good standing, both locally and nationally? 
Will she work closely with the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to keep your Chapter’s treasury in good condition? 

If a member of your Nominating Committee seems 
to be a proper person for any office, do not hesitate to 
nominate her. Don’t feel hurt if nominations are made 
from the floor at election time. Some member of your 
Chapter may know of “officer potentialities” you had not 
noticed. Read your Chapter and National Manuals care- 
fully, so you can compare the qualifications of your mem- 
bers with the duties of each office. 
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The LETTER CLINIC 





Big words are highhat. That is what Dr. Johnson 
meant when he said, ““Witness the immense pomposity of 
sesquipedalian verbiage.” 

Like Dr. Johnson, business letter writers sometimes 
use long words. They seem to feel that the shorter, talk 
words are not quite ceremonious enough for a business 
letter. 

A young law graduate, for instance, wrote this gem 
to an illiterate mountaineer: “Surrender of the policy 
is permissible only within the days attendant the grace 
period in compliance with the citation relevant options 
accruing to the policy. We are estopped from acquiescing 
to a surrender prior to the policy’s anniversary date.” 

The recipient answered, “I am sorry, but I do not 
understand your letter. If you will explain what you 
mean, I will try to do as you ask.” 

Like the message on a billboard, 
a business letter should be so clear 
that the reader will understand it 
at a glance. Breakfast-table talk 
words have proved the most result- 
ful. They give the feeling of 
sincerity as well as clearness. 


TOO EARLY IN THE MORNING 

Conversation at breakfast doesn’t run like this, ‘Will 
you please advise me whether there is any cantaloupe in 
the refrigerator?” “I will ascertain the facts and advise 
you accordingly.” 

To some letter writers it comes easy to be natural. 
They write “find out” rather than “ascertain.” They 
literally talk in their letters. 

There is a way that all can measure their naturalness 
—by means of the dictionary. 

Thousands of years ago in what is now southern Russia, 
primitive man found that by using his throat muscles he 
could imitate the sounds around him, and language was 
born. It spread in three general directions, east, south- 
west, and northwest. Today we are still building the two 
westward vocabularies. 

The northern, Anglo-Saxon branch traveled along the 
shores of the North Sea, through a climate which was 
rugged. The people worked, fought, and lived hard. Their 
language reflected their surroundings. They used short, 
strong words like go, get, build, about, etc. These were 
introduced into England and became the talk language 
there. 


The 
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E. HOWER 
Breakfast-Table Talk Words 


through Greece, Rome, France and eventually joined the 
northern branch in England in 1066 A. D. It reflected 
its early environment, with flowery long words. Instead 
of go, get, build, and about, the southern language 
equivalents were proceed, obtain, construct, and approxi- 
mately. Although many southern words have become part 
of our language, most of them are confined to literature. 

Contrast the following two sales letters which solicit 
new business. The Anglo-Saxon talk letter is reported to 
have pulled a million dollars worth of business; the south- 
ern literary letter, to have failed. 

“We respectfully solicit your patronage, believing that 
our service will prove valuable to you in your business. 
Important changes are constantly occurring in the ma- 
terial condition and financial status of business organiza- 
tions throughout the country. At no previous time has 
this Company been in a position to render you such valuable 
aid. ‘Knowledge is power.’ Without competent informa- 
tion touching current conditions, your business must be 
necessarily restricted, or your success jeopardized. 

Our reports reflect the judgment of the authorities, 
are kept closely revised, and the important changes are 
noted for the benefit of our patrons. 

We shall, therefore, be pleased 
to receive your favorable consid- 
eration at an early date, that the 
requisite volumes may be printed. 

Awaiting your reply, even though 
you may not at the present time 
desire our services, we remain.” 

“You know how it is in busi- 
ness. There are a lot of people 
that you’d like to sell goods to who don’t trade with you. 
Quite likely you can name a dozen men, right in your 
city, just your kind of fellows, who don’t come to you. 
You wish they would; you believe, honestly, that it 
would pay them to do so; and you’d like to know why 
they don’t. 

That’s the way we feel about the good dry-goodsmen 
who don’t buy our goods. We don’t expect to sell every- 
body in the business; it wouldn’t be a good thing if we 
did. 

But your concern, somehow, seems to be our kind; 
we feel that, with a town like yours, and a trade like 
yours, and a business sense like yours, we ought to be 
working together to build up a find trade for both of us. 

Now, you know us; you know our goods. There’s 
probably some reason why you’re not buying them, and 
you know what it is. We wish you’d tell us what it is, 
very candidly. If we’re ‘in wrong’ we ought to be told, 
and if there’s something that’s a good thing for you, then 
you ought to know about it. 

Let’s write a few letters to each other and see if we 
haven’t some common ground of advantage.” 


The Secretary 














CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 





CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA: “Finger- 
tips” presented some very fine ‘tips’ in its article on Per- 
sonal Ideals in Writing, to enhance letter-writing ability. 

NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA: Your “back- 
wards” party smacks of some real fun; but we hope you 
didn’t go too far with the idea. And sponsoring a Style 
Show to create a nest-egg for your Scholarship Fund is 
certainly a wonderful project. Good luck to you! 

TOPEKA, KANSAS: From all reports, it would ap- 
pear that our “Mother” Chapter is building a real treasury. 
What are you going to do with all that ‘moolah’? 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA: “My Hobby” written 
by your Marcille Andrews is really something. Your col- 
lection of stones must be beautiful. 

DENVER, COLORADO (Columbine chapter): No 
truer words were ever spoken—Business Office Etiquette 
is a subject with which we are all 
familiar, yet we do not give it suf- 
ficient consideration. A very fine 
article. 

WILMINGTON, NORTH 
CAROLINA: A great big wel- 
come to “The Harbor-Rites,” Cape 
Fear chapter bulletin. Neat, at- 
tractive and very interesting. 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS: Something new has been 
added—every member of this chapter will have a part in 
conducting meetings. Each month two or three different 
members appointed by the president are responsible for 
the entire meeting, including the material for their bulle- 
tin. Here is an idea for other chapters. 

WICHITA, KANSAS: A recent guest speaker, Mrs. 
Charles Rombold enlightened these girls on the art of 
Silversmithing. What an interesting meeting, eh? 

BILLINGS, MONTANA: Welcome back ‘“Yellow- 
stone Yodels.” We missed you. Hope we can count on 
you each month now??? 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY: Your quiz on “Prep- 
aration for CPS” was very good. Starting to brush up, 
eh? 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: You don’t 
really mean ‘Farewell to Sketches.” Surely some one in 
your chapter will take over the editorship. “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again!” Won’t some member 
volunteer to do the job? 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: Recent guest speaker, 
Dr. Richard B. Cattell, Assistant Chief of Surgery, Lahey 
Clinic, chose as his topic “Changing Trends in Medicine.” 
You are right, we should all give this subject more serious 
thought and consideration. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA: “Shall We Sing???” 
Plans are under way to organize a Secretaries’ Chorus. 
Wonderful! May we be your booking agent? 

NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK: Guess what? A 
picture of their Employers Dinner appeared in The Carb- 
O-Wheel employees news-magazine of The Carborundum 
Company. Nice going! 

EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA: Saving and gather- 
ing magazines for the patients at Holtville Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium is no chore at all for the Winter Garden 
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' Chapter—and what pleasure you bring to these stricken 


people. A most worthy charity project. 

AKRON, OHIO: Advance news! Guest speaker 
at their recent Employers Dinner was none other than 
Major Al Williams, manager of the Aviation Division of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. A real treat! 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA: _ Shenango Valley 
Chapter introduces its official bulletin. It’s name—don’t 
know as yet. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Prexy Press has a new fea- 
ture page, “What the ‘Boss’ Says.” Last month eight 
members received some very fine compliments—including 
our S.E.V.P., Louise Helfrich. Keep the orchids coming! 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: Mr. David Brady, 
head of The Commercial Department of John Marshall 
High School has offered his assistance in preparing these 
members for CPS. Recently he gave them a brief resume 
of Business Law. Another good idea for other chapters 
—contact your local schools for assistance. 

CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA: What is a 
“Goozler”? The article in your bulletin, ‘“‘Don’t be a 
Goozler’ in your letter writing” was very clever and pro- 
vided a few good laughs. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: 

S\ “Women of Modern Turkey’, was 

the topic chosen by Dr. Perihan 

Campbell, a native of Istanbul, 

when he spoke before this chapter 

recently. And they have another 

interesting meeting coming up—a 

general discussion on Social Secur- 

ity. Leading the discussion will be 

W. O. Gaines of the Federal Security Agency of the 
Social Security Board. 

INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI: “The Trail-Blazer”’ 
has a new look, and its very attractive. Sorry we couldn’t 
help you celebrate your Second Anniversary. 

WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA: “Your Poise is 
Showing” is a very fine article. Poise does reap rewards 
—and how! 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO: Appearing 
recently at one of their meetings was Mrs. Claude Stevens 
who gave a fine talk on Ceramics. They are beautiful, 
aren’t they? 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT: Responding to an 
appeal for clerical help, members of the Nutmeg chapter 
have received some fine recognition for their services in 
the recent Heart Association drive. We commend you 
for your charitable efforts. 

PITTSBURG, KANSAS: This newly organized 
chapter is already publishing a bulletin known as the 
“Meadowlark”—and it is very attractive. And they also 


assisted in the recent ‘March of Dimes” Drive. A won- 
derful beginning! 
LOS ANGELES (Wilshire chapter): Reports indi- 


cate you are really going places on your “Spelling Bee 
Contest.” Congratulations! Also understand you have 
adopted the Spastic Children’s Foundation as your big 
project of the year. Commendable! 

FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS: A fine tribute was 
given this chapter for its untiring efforts in assisting the 
local Kiwanis Club in sponsoring the recent benefit, 
Kiwanis Minstrel. Their latest bulletin also carried an 
article on Brigadier General William O. Darby, whose 
body was recently returned and laid to rest in the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 
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Initiation of new members, Rome, New York. (lL. to r.) Mrs 
* Ernestine Bogan, vice-president; Mrs. Lauretta C. Piggott; Mrs. 
Marjorie A. Baverlein; Litia E. Golden; Arlene M. Bird; Mrs. Susan 
O’Brien, president. Not present new members Mrs. Lois D. Harper, 
Mrs. Alberta Streifert. 


Akron, Ohio, celebrates Annual Employers’ Dinner. 


Olympia, Washington, presents its speakers table at Annual Dinner 
Honoring Employers. (Ll. to r.) Mr. Gibson; Opal Burtness, vice- 
president; Mr. Davis; Mrs. Ann Dodge, president; Mr. Slavenburg; 
Mrs. Margaret DeBeck, corresponding secretary; Mr. Brodie; Edith 
Adams, treasurer; Mrs. Ethel Park, 1.C.C. Representative. 


Members of Ada, Oklahoma, chapter hold first Employers’ "@ 


Installation of new officers, Fort Dodge, lowa: Doris Larson, 
president; Marguerite Mack, vice-president; Charlotte McGill, cor 
responding secretary; Patricia Burke, recording secretary; Kathryn 
Russell, treasurer. 


lowa City, lowa, chapter members and employers at Annual Dinner 
Honcring Employers. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


by FRIEDA HARTMAN DARCY, Denver, Colo 





This is a very amusing little tome that will contain 
something of interest for almost everybody. My only regret 
about it is that the publishers have chosen to print it in an 
awkward size that is hard to hold open while reading. 

Meredith is not a “literary” writer, but for all that 
his nice humor shines forth from every page just as if he 
were talking to you. And in spite of his great accomp- 
lishments and friends in the circle of the “greats,” he is 
always a human being, even as you and I. 


The stories swing constantly from his boyhood in 
Mason City, Iowa, to his first venture into New York 
City, Mason City and traveling with Sousa’s band, boy- 
hood and early radio days in San Francisco, Mason City 
and Los Angeles, Mason City and the Army days, etc. His 
memories are tagged primarily by things heard rather than 
seen, which I imagine is not un- 
natural for a musician. 

Meredith’s reminiscences about 
his childhood in Mason City will 
make all readers nostalgic at times. 
They are miniature period pictures, 
many of them _ reconstructed 
through Meredith’s sensitive ears. 

I wonder how many of us have 
heard about Sousa’s band instead of 
being among the privileged “older” folks who actually 
heard it. His concerts in Butte, Montana, that my 
mother heard were among the very great moments of her 
life. Meredith as a youngster not long out of high school 
played flute and piccolo with that famous American in- 
stitution. He trouped for three seasons with the band 
“from Portland to Portland and from Ottawa to Havanna 
—real two-a-day trouping. If it’s possible to play a 
matinee in Butte and a night in Cheyenne, we did it.” At 
Willow Grove Park near Philadelphia the band dug in for 
a six-weeks’ summer season—and played four concerts a 
day! The season closed each year with a “grand super 
concert” at Madison Square Garden. “It was a tradition 
among Sousa bandsmen, wherever they might be, to dig 
out their old Sousa uniforms and show up at the annual 
concert. We had at least four hundred men in the aug- 
mented band the first time I played at the Garden, and 
when we went down front for “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’ that was it.” 

Meredith next joined the Philharmonic Symphony 
Society of New York as second flute, but a week before 
he was to start the first flute player became ill, and 
Meredith heard his second symphony concert from the 
chair of the first flute. He has a very human story to 
tell of his experience during that concert (he played 
the famous flute solo in the Leonore Overture by Bee- 
thoven). During his five years with the symphony, von 
Hoogstraten, Mengelberg, Furtwaengler and Toscanini 
conducted. 

Meredith pulled his share of boners and had his share 
of embarrassing moments. He is kind enough to tell us 
about them. One day in the locker room, he regaled the 
boys with a very funny and uncomplimentary story about 
Conductor Mengelberg. He reccived no laughs and dis- 


Garden City, N. Y., 
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AND THERE | STOOD WITH 
MY PICCOLO, 


by Meredith Willson, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1948, $2.75, 255 pages 


covered a very unsmiling Mr. Mengelberg in the audience. 

In 1929 Meredith became musical director of radio 
station KFRC in San Francisco. I really became nostalgic 
at this point. Here was radio really coming into its own. 
Many of the people he talks about were very familiar to 
a lot of us with out first radio scts. But how many of 
us have any idea what was happening in the studios 
in those rough-and-ready broadcasting days? 

During his San Francisco residence Meredith composed 
his Symphony Number One, also known as “The San 
Francisco Symphony.” He finished it neck and neck 
with the ribbon-cutting ceremony for the world’s greatest 
bridge. ‘The bridge, however, made more money.” 

Our musician-director-composer-author moved to 
Hollywood to do the Maxwell House Coffee program. 
“Sometimes one show alone would include Mickey Rooncy, 
Joan Crawford, Bob Taylor, Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, 
Frank Morgan, Freddie Bartholomew, Lionel Barrymore, 
Fannie Brice, Bob Montgomery, Luise Rainer, and Jimmy 
Stewart.” 

During this time Meredith composed his second 
symphony and started composing for the movies. His 
first undertaking was the musical score for Charlie Chap- 
lin’s The Great Dictator. 

Meredith enlisted during the war 
and was assigned to the Armed 
Forces Radio Service, the produc- 
tion center for all overseas radio 
programs, and has stories to tell 
of the Crooner, the Groaner, Bob 
Hope, et al. 

After V-J day Meredith took a 
fling at being “his own boss” and 
then joined Burns and Allen on the Maxwell House 
Coffee program. He married. And he probably pulled 
the greatest faux-paux of his life on the occasion of 
the formal celebration of the Robert Montgomerys’ 
twentieth wedding anniversary. 


I finished this book with the ardent hope that Mere- 
dith will give us more. I would like to see him write 
at least a long short story about his experiences with Sousa’s 
band, a fat book about those early broadcasting days in 
San Francisco, and another about the Armed Services Radio 
Service (which he thinks someone should write). 





Don't forget the dates of the Annual Convention in 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JUNE 29-JULY 2, 1949. 



























OFFICE MANNERS 





She was on time. Jennie Lee was always on time. 
She came into the office briskly at 9 o’clock that morn- 
ing, nodding to some of the other girls, opened her desk 
with an air of efficiency, and laid out her stenographer’s 
pad and pencils. 

Seeing her, then, you might have said, ““There’s a 
capable and intelligent young woman.” But you wouldn’t 
have said that a few moments later. 

You would have seen Jennie Lee walk over to the 
desk of another girl and interrupt her work. For a quarter 
of an hour, Jennie Lee—drawing another girl into the 
conversation—recounted a movie she’d seen the night 
before. 

Her office manager, vainly punching the buzzer 
for her, had to cross the big room and invite her to take 
some urgent dictation. 

Emily Post, the great arbiter of 
good manners, recalled this little 
episode the other day when she was 
talking about office etiquette. The 
Jennie Lee of the story, she said, 
is typical of many—the ones who 
bring their personal affairs along 
with them to business, wasting their 
own time in the office and impos- 
ing on both their employer and their 
associates. 

“In most ways, Jennie Lee was competent,” Mrs. Post 
said. “But she was ill mannered. She had to learn— 
almost at the cost of her job—to keep her personal con- 
cerns to herself during business hours.” 

Office etiquette, Mrs. Post believes, is quite as impor- 
tant as etiquette in the social world. In her pleasant 
home in New York, the other day, she pointed this out. 

“In our own houses, we are free to choose our own 
friends,” she said. “In an office, where workers are 
brought together without regard for personal compatabil- 
ity, good manners aren’t merely friend-making assets, but 
under most circumstances they are essential to success. 
The discourteous inconsiderateness of one worker can 
hamper the efficiency of many.” 

Gossip is inconsiderate any time, Mrs. Post said, and 
in an office it is dangerous, particularly so, if, as often 
happens, it concerns the boss. 

There was, for example, the case of the young woman 
whom Mrs. Post called Mary Jones. 

“She always seemed to have a new story about one 
of her superiors,” said Mrs. Post. ‘“She’d seen one boister- 
ous at a nightclub; another frequently met a striking 
brunette at lunch time; another, so she had been told, 
was never sober at night.” 

It was no wonder, Mrs. Post said, that Mary Jones’ 
friends took her stories with a grain of salt, and that 
eventually she was discharged. 

“The fundamental principle of perfect behavior is 
courtesy and kindness to everyone always,” said Mrs. Post. 
“It’s true in the office as well as elsewhere. Consider it 
from merely a selfish point of view. We like people who 
show that they like us by being polite to us and kind 
and tactful. It’s plain that others will like the same 
qualities in us—if we can develop them.” 


Business 


by WILLIAM ENGLE 


Courtesy Makes 
Demands, Says the Foremost Author- 
ity on Etiquette 


Reprinted from the 


This goes for the boss, too, The code of good man- 
ners applies to him, as well as other mortals. Find a 
considerate employer, Mrs. Post said, and you will find 
loyal employes. 

She knows of one who issues his reprimands, if they 
are serious, only when he calls in an employe alone, and 
among his workers he is unfailingly more friendly to the 
lowly than to the lofty. He is appreciative of good work 
and aware that anyone can make a mistake once. His 
employes speak of him fondly. 

Another one she knows of never hesitates to point 
out the shortcomings of an employe in the presence of 
others. He is sarcastic and loud and unfair—and has the 
respect of no one. 

The importance of respect extends to the employees 
too, respect of one for another, Mrs. Post said. You aren’t 
going to be respected—or liked—she believes, if you shift 
part of your work to some one else; if you are always ask- 
ing for little favors, and doing none; if you take credit 
when it belongs to your neighbor. 

Also, if you want to get along, man or boy, girl or 
woman, you’d better not be a white liar nor a pernickety 
critic. 

Mrs. Post mentioned a white liar 
the other day. He’s an able and 
enthusiastic employe of a big con- 
cern, she said, but on the happy- 
go-lucky side. One noon he took 
his best girl to lunch in downtown 
New York, then for a walk along 
the foot of Manhattan at the Bat- 
tery. There, as a Staten Island 
ferry pushed out of its slip, he telephoned his employer 
from a cigar store. 

“I’m at the Public Library doing a little research,” he 
(The library is in midtown, far from any water- 

“T’ll be three-quarters of an hour late.” 

The telephone 
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said. 
front. ) 
The ferry hooted, long and loud. 
booth door, and store door, were open. 
“The ferry must be late, too, running all the way up 
to Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.,” said his employer. 
It was only a minor untruth, but the young man lost 
his boss’ confidence for good. 


Even less fortunate is the confirmed critic. He can 


find fault with others, and make excuses for himself, 
only so long. Then he’s an outcast. 

“Why didn’t you do this?” and “Why didn’t you do 

that?” a young woman used to say to her associates in a 
Continued on page 14 
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YOUR PERSONALITY 


Here again, all the world seems divided into two 





groups: the Cheerful Charlies and the Godfrey Glooms. 
The cheerful ones say, “All is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds.” The gloomy ones retort, ‘Face 
the facts. Look at the suffering and misery and crime 
everywhere.” Which is right? 

Nobody wants to be a silly Pollyanna; yet it is a 
fact that cheerfulness is quite as infectious as the measles, 
and that everyone is happier around a cheerful person. It 
is possible for a sensible grown person to be cheerful in 
suffering and disaster; and it is certain that that person is 
a blessing to everyone else. Remember the cockney who 
quipped about the fine fresh air when a bomb blew out 
the windows? That wasn’t silly—that was brave and 
helpful. 

There is, practically always, a bright side; the cheer- 
ful person knows it, and deliber- 
ately chooses it. He sees the black 
side, and he doesn’t like it; there- 
fore he turns to the side he can 
like. The slums of Chicago were 
burned out by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow; 
the slums of London were blasted 
out by Goering’s bombs—and with 
them a lot of British snobbishness, that had resisted every 
other attack. The fire and the bombing were both ter- 
rible catastrophes; yet nothing was to be gained afterward 
by wringing the hands and beating the breast. The cheer- 
ful person says, “Maybe some good can be found; let’s 
look for it.” Joseph, in jail, put himself to work to make 
the best of an unquestionably bad situation; and became, 
because of his continued effort, the first (perhaps the 
greatest) administrator of national famine relief. There’s 
no foolishness in the old saying, “It’s an ill wind that 
blows no good.” The flood that washed out the Cali- 
fornia farmer’s crops washed down onto his land a crop 
of pecans that brought him more money than he had ever 
had from his own crops. 

Death is the thing everybody is supposed to be mort- 
ally afraid of—even those who profess to believe in heaven. 
Yet. we know that death is often a blessed release; and 
many men and women in dying have reached a height 
of nobility they never attained in living. Samson, for 
instance; whose life was seldom anything to brag about; 
but his death was so splendid that his father could say, 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; No weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; Nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 

These are the kinds of things the cheerful person 
knows; and knowing them, sets himself resolutely to find 
the good the gods proevide—sure it is there if he loo}, far 
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by H. ROBINSON SHIPHERD, 





The cheerful man does face the facts; 
but he knows that in any hard situation there may be 
pleasant facts too. Disliking the unpleasant ones intense- 
ly, and finding nothing to be donc about them, he turns 
his back on them; and determines to find the pleasant 
ones, use them, capitalize them, and through them get 
back his serenity and his courage. 

Those doomed marines on Wake Island may well have 
talked, in their last quiet moments, about Christmas at 
home, and dates with “dames.” Were they fools? You 
and I think not. 

The cheerful person seems to be wise and happy. He 
enjoys the rose without grousing about the thorns. Do 
you look on the bright side? 





1. Your Treasure-Hunt for Words About Cheerfulness 
—Look about in your vocabulary for cheering words— 
such as these: 

hearten, heartening 

courage, courageous 

encourage, encouragement 

hoping, hopeful, hopefulness 
trust, trustful 
confidence, confident 
reassure, reassurance 
belief, believing 
buoyancy, buoyant 
optimism, optimistic 
expectant, expectancy 

2. Make Sentences About Cheerfulness—Let no day go 
by without adding one or two to these statements about 
cheerful people: 

“No one could stay gloomy in his presence.” 

“She radiated buoyancy and good cheer.” 

“Their hopefulness swept away our gloom as the 

morning sun dispels the fogs of night.” 

3. Read This Bookh—Osa Johnson might have consid- 
ered herself a bitterly disappointed woman. She wanted 
above all things a cottage home, with a white fence, flow- 
ers, and children. She got none of these things; but long 
voyages to distant places, and a life spent among savage 
beasts and barbarians. Yet read her story, I Married Ad- 
venture. It radiates her sunny, happy disposition and un- 
failing good cheer. The corners of her pretty mouth were 
always turned up! 

4. Your Other Reading—Make it your habit to have 
by you your favorite pieces in Mark Twain, Irvin Cobb, 
Benchley, Stephen Leacock, Lewis Carroll, W. W. Jacobs, 
Mr. Dooley; and try to find time to read one a day—to 
keep the doctor away. For quieter cheerfulness, read 
David Grayson—The Friendly Road, Adventures in Friend- 
ship, Adventures in Contentment. 

5. Your Letters—The best letters are better for be- 
ing cheerful, pleasant, in their tone and manner and ex- 
pression. Where you may properly do so, unbend from 
your stiff, formal manner. Good sales letters and col- 
lection letters are often bright and cheerful. And in your 
friendly correspondence, make it your habit to relate the 
d jolly things that made fun p 
ny th etn) 
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UTAH’S MAGNIFICENT STATE CAPITOL 





Standing majestically on the crest of a rolling slope 
in the rocky Wasatch mountains in historic Salt Lake 
City, is one of the finest state capitols in the nation, 
and one of the most magnificent pieces of architecture 
in the world—the Utah capitol. 

Built almost entirely from Utah materials, this granite 
structure commands a view over hundreds of miles. When 
illuminated it presents an inspiring sight, standing out like 
a beacon in the blackness of the night. 

The building was completed at a cost of almost 
$3,000,000 a portion of this money being used in interior 
decorations and furnishings. 

The Governor’s reception room is without doubt onc 
of the most elaborate chambers in the world. The entire 
room is decorated with leaf gold and silver—minerals 
which supply a large part of the wealth of the “beehive” 
state. 

The room was furnished at a cost of $65,000. All 
furniture is inlaid with Utah gold, the chandeliers com- 
posed of almost pure silver and gold, and the draperies 
gold trimmed. Furnishings from the four corners of the 
earth are also present. A huge rug, 22 feet wide, 48 feet 
long and weighing 1350 pounds, was made in Scotland 
at a cost of $6,000. Curtains were hand made in Italy, 
costing $500 a pair. The tapestry is French production at 
a cost of $1.00 a lineal inch. 

This rare room is used only upon state occasions but 
is on display to all visitors. 

Historical scenes of this unique state are reproduced 
in huge paintings throughout the interior of the building. 
One mural decoration shows the building of the first house 


in Salt Lake City, soon after a train of 148 pioneers— 
143 men, 3 women, and 2 children—arrived July 24, 1847. 

Another mural painting shows the trek of the 
Pioneers across the Great American Desert. 

A huge statue of Massosiot, the friendly Indian who 
was so helpful to the Pilgrim Fathers, accompanies the 
central location of the entire building. 

The rolling hills surrounding the granite structure 
are beautifully landscaped with Utah trees, lawn and 
flowers. An impressive monument was recently erected on 
these grounds in commemoration of the longest infantry 
march in the history of the world—that made by the 
Mormon Battalion. Organized at Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 
the spring of 1846 these volunteers marched 2,000 miles 
to aid the United States in the war with Mexico. One- 
half of the cost of the $200,000 memorial was raised by 
public subscription. 

Another feature of the mammoth Utah capitol was 
the fact that the entire structure was completed in just a 
little more than one year. The corner stone was laid 
April 4, 1914, and the building completed July 3, 1915, 
a rare engineering feat, indeed! 

The historic background of Salt Lake City is most 
enchanting. Within the ten-acre Temple Square, which 
contains the world-famed “Mormon” Temple and Taber- 
nacle with its great organ, the Sea Gull monument, and 
various statues and tablets recalls much of the delightful 
history of this romantic and adventurous land. 

Truly Salt Lake City is the Center of Scenic America 

a charming center from which to sec the glamour 
of the west! 





ART OF BEING 


A SECRETARY 


by EDITH JOHNSON, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


When in the presence of the famed Dr. Samuel John- 
son somebody spoke of a woman preacher he exclaimed, 
“She is like a dog standing on his hind legs; it is not that 
he does it well; the wonder is that he does it at all.” 

Long ago the world ceased to wonder that a girl or 
a woman should serve so well as a secretary in the busi- 
ness or professional world. Tens of thousands of her sex 
are almost indispensable to their employers, and their tribe 
has come to stay. 

There are, of course, all kinds of secretaries just as 
there are all kinds of salesmen and women, all sorts of 
teachers, all manner of doctors, lawyers and clergymen, 
many types of actors and actresses, the good, the bad and 
the indifferent. Yet for one who aspires to make an art 
of being a secretary and who succeeds in fair measure the 
world offers a wide variety of flattering opportunities. 

If it be appropriate for men following one line of 
business or practicing a profession to band together for 
mutual advantage is it not comparably appropriate for the 
secretaries of the nation to have established their own asso- 
ciation? 
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That is precisely what they have done, having some 10 
chapters in Oklahoma, one in this city They call their 
association magazine “The Secretary,” and a well-edited 
and helpful journal it is, every member in the United 
States studying its contents. 

No group in this country, perhaps, would make 
greater haste to agree with the American Institute of Busi- 
ness that “the human equation is responsible for 68 per- 
cent of personal success in business,” than members of the 
Secretarial association. Well do they know how essential is 
the personality factor to successful service together with 
ambition, industry, adequate training, talent and good 
health. 

In any rating scale of secretarial ability loyalty cer- 
tainly would be placed near the top. If a secretary is not 
“faithful in all things” and if she has not an inner sense 
of devotion to the best interests of her employer or em- 
ployers she should mend her ways at once or seek employ- 
ment where she can give fealty. The good secretary makes 
it a rule to “keep her ears open and her mouth shut.” In 
all confidential matters her employer can trust her im- 
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plicity. Otherwise she may become a first-rate menace to 
all persons concerned. 

Not only. does she maintain a correct attitude toward 
her employer, but she has good relations with others in 
his employ. In many a situation she is the key person and 
as such can promote either harmony or discord. 

Never does a good secretary cease to learn. From 
year to year she strives to increase her skill and her gen- 
eral knowledge. In order to be highly effective she realizes 
she must be keenly interested in the work she is doing. 
Should it become irksome to her she seeks employment 
elsewhere—to remain in a place where she is restive and 
unhappy is an injustice to herself as well as to her em- 
ployer. 

The competent secretary is the soul of courtesy. As 
ambassador for her employer and his business her manner 
in meeting all sorts of conditions of people in talking over 


the telephone is above reproach. A voice that is at once 
melodious and vital is an almost priceless asset. 

Invariably the efficient secretary is attired in clothes 
that are right for business. She does not overlook the 
fact that most men dislike intensely mannish clothes on 
a woman—they may arouse unconscious antipathies. She 
who has a keen awareness of the fitness of things clothes 
herself simply and attractively, never provocatively. Nor 
does she lose sight of the fact that in being well-dressed she 
the more readily maintains her poise 

At all times the intelligent secretary guards her health. 
She does not stay up at night so late as to cause her to 
be dull and inattentive the following morning. She is 
always looking for opportunities to make her extra-curric- 
ular reading, her casual acquaintances and conversations 
serve some purpose for her work, if possible. When this 
becomes one of her objectives the occasion for that seems 
to occur again and again. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 





How well prepared are you? Allow 10 points for 
cach question. If your score falls below 60 don’t be dis- 
couraged, just concentrate a bit more and try again. 60 to 
70 is average, 70 to 80 is good, 80 to 90 is very good, 
and 90 to 100 is excellent. Remember, good members 
make good clubs, and one cannot be an efficient officer 
unless one is first a good member. 

1. The minutes of the previous meeting were not 
approved at the last meeting. At the next meeting should 
both sets of minutes be read before asking for approval? 

2. Our by-laws make no provi- 
sion for a quorum. How many 
members constitute a quorum? 

3. A motion is pending when 
the program chairman announces 
that the speaker has arrived. We 
do not wish to keep our speaker 
waiting, but feel that we must act 
on the motion before adjournment. 
What should be done? 

4. A pending motion has been thoroughly discussed 
but the presiding officer seems unable to put the motion 
to vote because everyone seems anxious to be heard. What 
can be done to stop discussion? 

5. A motion is pending that is decidedly unfavor- 
able. We are not sure that it will be voted down. How 
can we take a test vote? 

6. The presiding officer declared a motion carried. 
Many of us felt that it was lost. Do we appeal from the 
decision of the chair? 

7. A member has talked to a question several times, 
and the chairman feels it is necessary to allow other mem- 
bers a chance but is unable to do so because this member 
continues to reply after each member’s remarks. What 
should be done? 

8. Without a motion from the club the president 
authorized the treasurer to draw a check for the Phil- 


WE WELCOME 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY: Installed February 11, 
1949, by registrar Hazel M. Campbell. Officers: Mrs. 
Charlotte S$. Quinn, president, 370 Central Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey; Romayne J. Culkin, vice-president, 
62 High Strect, Bellevelle, New Jersey; Anna E. Bruen, 
corresponding secretary, 14 North Avenue, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Marion Newell, recording secretary, 32 Summit 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey; Mrs. Helen Curran, 134 
Orange Avenue, Irvington, New Jersey. 


NEWARK, OHIO: Installed February 17, 1949 by 
registrar Ruth Bradford. Officers: Mrs. Betty Diehl, 14 
Linden Avenue; Mrs. Eloise Keyes Hickman, vice-presi- 
dent, 95 Neil Avenue; Mrs. Ray Saunders, corresponding 
secretary, Lake Drive, Route 5; Faye Jones, recording 
secretary, 239 Granville Street; Carol Guthrie, treasurer, 
445 West Main. 
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Parliamentary Quiz 4 
by MRS. GANO SENTER, 


Parliamentarian and P.T., gram, 


Denver, Colorado 


NEW 


anthropic Chairman, an urgent request to aid a needy 
family being the reason. At the next meeting can the 
club vote approval of the action? 

9. If the by-laws have no provision and there has 
been no rule adopted limiting the time a person may debate 
a question, how long may one hold the floor to debate 
a question? 

10. The president appoints the chairman of all com- 
mittees according to our by-laws. One of the chairmen 
finds she cannot continue to serve. Does she present 
her resignation to the club? 


ANSWER TO QUIZ 4 


1. No. Each set of minutes is read and approved 
separately. 
2. When the by-laws make no provision for a 
quorum a majority of the membership constitutes a quorum. 
3. Move to postpone the ques- 
tion until after the program has 
been received. If the motion to 
postpone is adopted the motion is 
taken up immediately after the pro- 


4. Someone should move or 
call the previous question. This is 
the motion to stop debate. It is 
undebatable and requires a two-thirds vote. 

5. Move to postpone the question indefinitely. This 
is the motion to kill and has the effect of voting down 
the main motion. 

6. No. Call for a division. The chair must then 
say, “A division has been called, all in favor of the 
motion, will please rise, * * * those opposed will pleas: 
rise. The motion is.......... -by a vote of............to bs 

7. After a member has talked twice to a pending 
question she is not entitled to the floor again without 
permission from the assembly. The presiding officer 
should say, “If there is no objection the chair will rec- 
cn a), SIE ek ee eee et Ee for the third time.” 

8. Yes, by a motion to ratify the president’s action. 

9. Ten minutes according to Robert’s Rules of 
Order Revised. 

10. No. To the president who appointed her. The 
power that appoints fills the vacancy. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS: Installed February 18, 1949, by 
registrar Cora L. Selzer. Officers: Mrs. Clara S. Pike, 
president, 3110 Duval; Elsie Pfluger, vice-president, 402 
B. East 12th; Mrs. Verne Joy Wareham, corresponding 
secretary, 2703 Bonnie Road; Mrs. Mary Anne Benham, 
recording secretary, 2612 Wichita; Genevieve Keeworth, 
treasurer, Driskill Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Installed 
February 24, 1949, by registrar Dorothy MacPhee. Of- 
ficers: Lucille Sloan, 29 Simpson Road, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania; Marie A. Hughes, vice-president, 5212 North 
Fairhill Street; Virginia Burns, corresponding secretary, 
121 East Albanus Street; Helen Novak, recording secre- 
tary, 118 Spencer Avenue; Catherine McInerney, treasurer, 
817 South St. Bernard. 
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BETTER SPEECH 





One of the commonest mistakes made by ignorant or 
careless persons is the misuse of words which sound alike, 
or are similarly spelled. 

Great care should be taken to understand clearly the 
meaning of a word before attempting to use it. Dis- 
criminate intelligently! 


DO NOT CONFUSE 


absolute, positive, clear—with obsolete, out of use. 

accomplish, to bring to a successful conclusion—with 
accomplice, a partner in crime. 

adapt, to conform—with adopt, to receive as one’s own. 

advice, words of counsel—with advise, to give advice. 

affect, to influence—with effect, to bring about a result; 
also, the result itself. 

all ready, every one, or everything, prepared—with already, 
by this time. 

all-together, every one at the same 
time—with altogether, wholly, 
completely. 

all-ways, in every way—with al- 
ways, forever, without exception. 

qnnalist, a writer of events in the 
order of their dates—with 
analyst, one who analyzes. 

ascent, mounting upward—with assent, agreement. 

augar, a tool for boring holes—with augur, a prophet. 

avocation, a subordinate occupation—with vocation, one’s 
regular employment or profession. 

bazaar, a sales booth or shop—with bizarre, fantastical. 

beer, a fermented drink—with bier, a framework on which 
a dead body is placed. 

bight, a loop—with bite, a morsel, as of food. 

blest, holy—with blessed (two syllables), enjoying happi- 
ness. 

bouillon, French word for a kind of soup—with bullion, 
precious metal ready to be minted into coins. 

breach, a break, as in a wall—with breech, the rear part 
of a gun. 

bridal, relating to marriage—with bridle, part of a harness. 

canvas, a coarse cloth—with canvass, to solicit. 

capital, the seat of government—with capitol, the legisla- 
tive building at the seat of government. 

censer, a vessel for holding incense—with censor, an over- 
seer of morals. 

cession, concession—with session, a meeting. 

chord, aggmbifiation of musical tones—with cord, a string. 

Pp e to fine—with course, direction. 

, d¢my officer—with kernel, the meat of a nut. 

wt !“self-satisfied—with com plaisant, obliging. 

complement, that which completes— 
with compliment, words of praise 

confidant, one in whom a person con- 
fides—with confident, self-reliant. 

consul, an authorized government 





representative—with counsel, ad- 
vice. 

currant, a small berry—with current, 
common. 


cymbal, a musical instrument—with 
symbol, a sign. 
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by CLARA B. KRUEGER 


Confusion—Leads to Misuse 


' desert, a waste region—with dessert, the last course of a 


a meal. 
device, a contrivance—with devise, to bestow by will. 
dual, double—with duel, combat between two persons. 
emanate, to send forth—with originate, to spring from. 
emerge, to come forth—with immerge, to plunge into. 
emersed, rising above the surface (of water)—with im- 

mersed, wholly under water. 
emigrant, one who goes out from a country to settle in 

another country—with immigrant, one who comes into 
a country to settle. 
eminent, of high repute—with imminent, threatening. 
envelope, a covering for a letter or small package—with 
envelop, to cover or enfold. 
eruption, a bursting out, like lava from a volcano—with 
irruption, a bursting or breaking in, like an invasion. 

facial, relating to the human face—with facile, not dif- 
ficult. 

faint, to lose consciousness—with feint, to pretend to 
deliver a blow. 

fineness, delicacy—with finesse, artifice. 

german, near kin—with germane, relevant. 

gorilla, a large ape—with guerilla, one who engages in ir- 
regular warfare. 

human, pertaining to mankind— 
with Aumane, kind-hearted. 

hypercritical, over  critical—with 
hypocritical, pretending to good- 
ness. 

impotent, weak, powerless—with 
impudent, saucy, impertinent. 

incidence, range of occurrence—with incidents, accidental 
happenings. 

indict, to make a formal accusation against—with indite, 
to compose, to write. 

lessen, to make less, or smaller—with lesson, something as- 
signed to be learned. 

liar, one who habitually falsifies—with /yre, a musical 
instrument. 

list price, the price listed in a catalogue—with price list, 
a list of prices. 
loath, unwilling—with loathe, to detest. 
mantel, a shelf above a fireplace—with mantiz, a cloak. 
miner, one who works in a mine—with minor, one under age. 
naval, pertaining to the navy—with navel, a depression in 
the middle of the abdomen. 
ordinance, a law—with ordnance, military supplies. 
pedal, to operate a pedal, as of a piano, or a bicycle—with 
peddle, to sell from place to place. 

personal, relating to the person—with personnel, body of 
persons employed in public service. 

practicable, workable—with practical, useful. 

principal, most important—with principle, a settled rule 
of action. 

prophecy, something foretold—with prophesy, to foretell. 

respectfully, with respect—with re- 
spectively, each to each. Never end 

a letter, Yours respectively. 
stationary, fixed, unmovable—with 

stationery, writing utensils sold by 

a stationer. 
straight, direct, not crooked—with 

strait, narrow, restricted. 
therefor, for that, or for this—with 

therefore, consequently. 
waive, to relinquish—with wave, to 
swing backward and forward. 
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OFFICE MANNERS 
Continued from page 8 
large advertising office. They were always wrong and 
she was always right. But she isn’t that way any more, 
at least not in that office. The day came when her serv- 
ices weren’t required. 


There’s an old adage, Mrs. Post recalled. Work and 


win. Perhaps you had to do more in the past. Anyway, 


you have to, now. 
Today’s adage, she thinks, ought to run something 
like this: | 


Work—mind your manners—and win. 
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At these renowned resorts attractive discounts of 10% to 25% 


have been arranged for all secretaries wearing the NSA emblem 


or presenting an NSA membership card. 
LAGONITA LODGE 


BENT CREEK RANCH 

Asheville, North Carolina 

OCEAN KING HOTEL 
Atlantic Beach, North Carolina 


THE TOWN HOUSE 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


LAZY RAY RANCH 


MARSHDALE LODGE 


Evergreen, Colorado 


VILLA D’ESTE HOTEL 
Miami, Florida 


'TTARRYALL RIVER RANCH 
anitou Springs, Colorado 


OLD HEARST RANCH 


Pleasanton, California : 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico 
NOISY WATER LODGE THE TRADING POST 
-—* ge ae Allenspark, Colorado 
__ BELLA : CM QUARTER CIRCLE RANCH 
Pella Vista, Arkansas Kalispell, Montana 
HOTEL COLORADO THE LODGE 


Cloudcroft, New Mexico 
LOMA LINDA LODGE 
arren, Arizona 
P B LAZY DUDE RANCH 
Beehive, Montana 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS 
Acapulco, Mexico 


RONVILLE LODGE 
Lake of Bays, Ontario 


FRANK PALMA'S HOLIDAY 
HOTEL 


DENTON’S MOUNTAIN INN 


MC 


Big Bear Lake, California 
LUCKY G J RANCH } 
Gypsum, Colorado | 
SHERATON PLAZA HOTEL 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
SPRING CREEK RANCH 
Cottonwood. Arizona 
TIMBERLANE RANCH 
East Jewett, New York 
THE GALE HOTEL 
Miami Beach, Florida 
C BAR H GUEST RANCH 
Lucerne Valley, California 
SKY LINE INN 
Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania 


HOTEL CONNEAUT 


Conneaut Lake Park, Pennsylvania | 


Swartswood, New Jersey 


Soquel, California 
SAGAMORE LODGE 
Sagamore Beach, Massachusetts 

MI CASA 

La Luz, New Mexico 
HOTEL DEL CAMINO 
Laguna Beach, California 

HOTEL VICTORIA 

Taxco, Mexico 

CARTHY GUEST RANCH 

Victorville, California 


F K BAR GUEST RANCH 


Wickenburg, Arizona 











SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA Mrs. Ada Humphrey 


Mrs. Albina Scanlon, President 
619 Crescent Avenue 
Mrs. Eunice Benjamin, 
Ist Vice President 
798 South “K" Street 
Maxine Ann Stumpi, 
2nd Vice President 
448 Mill Street 
Velma Howie, Corresponding Secretary 
779 Waters Street 
Geneva Switzer, Recording Secretary 
640 Evans Street 
Mrs. Grace Garratt, Treasurer 
202 Melvin Apartments 
1334 “E” Street 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Blanche L. Senneff, President 
317 Eighth Street, S. E 


1815 Perry Avenue 


Recording Secretary 
P. O. Box 131 


3014 Adams 
Box 1282 


313 Sunset Drive 


4770 7th Avenue 


1056 48th Street 
Mrs. Penny Tyler, 


Box 959 
Mrs. Vera Chalmers, 


4433 Gee Street 


Mrs. Kathryn Mills, Treasurer 
MANSFIELD. OHIO 


1821 Blake Blvd. S. E. 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Joan Mincy,. President 
% Wm. K. Rhodes, 
Box 92 

Ruby Mayer, Vice President 
1733“Carolina Avenue 


Atty 
Margaret Oswalt, 





Please Note These Changes in Your Chapter Officer Directory 


Corresponding Secretary 


Mercedes Catherwood, 


Mrs. Mary B. Head, Treasurer 


WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Anne Branch, President 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Carolyn Storz, President 


Arlene B. Gianino, Vice President 


Corresponding Secretary 


Mrs. Sarah Ainsworth, Vice President 
435 8th Avenue, S. W. Recording Secertary % Glacken Brothers 
Mildred Lale, Secretary 2231 llth Avenue Hoo 2 
1722 B. Avenue, N Mrs. Helen Stout, Treasurer Mrs. Marian Soelle, Vice President 
463 North College Street 


Lois Addlesperger, President 
987 Woodville Road 

Mrs. Mary Cline, Vice President 
97 Vennum Avenue 


Corresponding Secretary 
336 Glessner Avenue 


—— 


Ruby McClellan, Recording Secretary 
464 W. Sixth Streei 

Mrs. Mary Jane Gardner, Treasurer 
159 Raleigh Avenue 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Imogene Hammer, President 
400 Hillcrest Drive 
Mrs. Doris V. Murray, Vice President 
230 North Spring Street 
Elizabeth Coward, 
Corresponding Secretary 
615 South Mendenhall 
Geraldine Dickey, 


Recording Secretary 
216 West Cedar Street 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Gordon, Treasurer 
P. O. Box 2109 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Dorothy Campbell, President 


Kassens, 





—=> 


Florence Murphy, 
Corresponding Secretary 
335 North Summit Ave. 


Dorothy Kolbeck, 
Recording Secretary 
1629 East Lincoln Avenue 
Juanita Minton, Treasurer 
1037 West Decatur Street 
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The Secretary 











CITIES IN WHICH NSA CHAPTERS HAVE 








Ada, Oklahoma 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, New York 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Alton, Illinois 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Amarillo, Texas 
Ambridge-Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania 
Anderson, Indiana 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Atchison, Kansas 
Auburn, New York 
Aurora, Illinois 
Austin, Texas 


Bakersfield, California 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Bay City, Michigan 
Bellingham, Washington 
Billings, Montana 
Binghamton, New York 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Boulder, Colorado 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Brownsville, Texas 
Buffalo, New York 
Burbank, California 
Burlington, N. C. 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Butte, Montana 


Camden, New Jersey 
Canton, Ohio 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Casper, Wyoming 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Champaign, Illinois 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Coeur d‘Alene, Idaho 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Columbia, Missouri 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbus, Ohio 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Decatur, Illinois 
Del Rio, Texas 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Du Bois, Penna. 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Durham, North Carolina 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
El Centro, California 
Elgin, Illinois 

Elmira, New York 

El Paso, Texas 
Emporia, Kansas 
Emporium, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Evanston, Illinois 
Evansville, Indiana 
Everett, Washington 


Fargo, North Dakota 
Flint, Michigan 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 
Fremont, Nebraska 
Fresno, California 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


Galveston, Texas 

Gary, Indiana 

Gastonia, North Carolina _ 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Grand Rapids, Michiqan 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Hageistown, Maryland 
Hammond, Indiana 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Hastings, Nebraska 
Hickory, North Carolina 
High Point, North Carolina 
Hollywood, California 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Independence, Kansas 
Independence, Missouri 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Ithaca, New York 
Jackson, Michigan 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Jamestown, New York 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Junction City, Kansas 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Kalispell, Montana 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Kingston, New York 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Lansing, Michigan 
Laramie, Wyoming 


BEEN FORMED 





Laredo, Texas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Lewiston, Idaho 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Lima, Ohio 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Logan, Utah 

Long Beach, California 
Lorain, Ohio 

Los Angeles, California 
Lubbock, Texas 


Manhattan, Kansas 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 

Mason City, Iowa 
Massillon, Ohio 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Michigan City, Indiana 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Muncie, Indiana 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Nampa, Idaho 

Newark, New Jersey 
Newark, Ohio 

New Castle, Pennsylvania 
New Haven, Connesticut 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Oakland, California 
Ogden, Utah 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Olympia, Washington 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Ottumwa, Iowa F 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Paducah, Kentucky 
Palto Alto, California 
Pampa, Texas 

Parsons, Kansas 
Pasadena, California 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Peoria, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Port Arthur, Texas 
Portland, Oregon . 
Provo, Utah 

Pueblo, Colorado 


Racine, Wisconsin 

Rapid City, South Dakota 
Redwood City, California 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Reno, Nevada 
Richmond, California 
Richmond, Indiana 
Riverside, California 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Rochester, New York 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Rocky Mount, South Carolina 
Rome, New York 
Sacramento, California 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Salem, Oregon 

Salina, Kansas 

Salisbury, North Carolina 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Bernardino, California 
San Diego, California 

San Francisco, California 
San Jose, California 

San Luis Obispo, California 
San Pedro, California 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Santa Monica, California 
Santa Rosa, California 
Schenectady, New York 
Scranton, Pa. 

Seattle, Washington 
Sharon, Pa. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Fall, South Dakota 
South Bend, Indiana 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Spokane, Washington 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Missouri 
Springfield, Ohio 

St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Stockton, California 
Syracuse, New York 


Tacoma, Washington 
Texarkana, (Arkansas-Texas) 
Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kansas 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Trinidad, Colorado 

Tucson, Arizona 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Twin Falls, Idaho 


Utica, New York 


’ 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Victoria, Texas 


Warren, Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 
Waterloo, lowa 

Waukegan, Illinois 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Wichita, Kansas 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Wilson, North Carolina 
Winfield, Kansas 

Winona, Minnesota 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Yakima, Washington 
Yankton, South Dakota 
York, Pennsylvania 
Youngstown, Ohio 


ZanesVille, Ohio 
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or that Ccboa Special Sind 


Make certain that your place is never lost 
in reading. Secure this attractive bookmark 
~ today! In sterling silver, with or without 
NSA crest. prepaid $2.00 








Order. direct from 
CLARA B. KRUEGER, Executive Secretary 


Ci 


A most useful and necessary item for 
milady‘s purse. This neat gold pencil, 
with tiny black band, is but 3%” in 
length—easy to find even in the bottom 
your bag. With or without. NSA 
crest prepaid $2.75 





Something with a “new 
look” in costume jewelry. | This 
dainty little silver spoon will give 
your ensemble a touch of “smart- 
ness.” May be had with or with- 
out the NSA crest..$3.75 prepaid 


Here is just the thing you've been look- 
ing for! A picture frame that closes like an envelope. 
Handy to carry with you in travels—will set up-right. 
Very thin and compact—holds two 156/x2%" photos. 
With or without NSA crest....000..-0.-.- $5.00 prepaid 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION, 1005 GRAND AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





